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LIKE many other conversations heard today, the one persons into one group for inclusive praise or censure. 
reported here deals with college presidents. The start- We could think of some men in uniform who seemed 
ing point was a reference to General Eisenhower’s ac- undesirable as executives in either a military or a 
ceptance of the post at Columbia University long held civilian enterprise. There were others who might 
by the late Nicholas Murray Butler. There was a_ serve equally well in both capacities. Under serutiny, 
good deal of discussion about the qualifications of an the term “college president” proved to be a rather 
ideal college president, whether any one—especially protean phrase, difficult, if not impossible, to define. 
any military person—could be found who possessed Some descriptive explanations were offered, but many 
all the essentials, and whether perhaps a new type of of these were based on special, and sometimes extreme, 
“works manager,” functioning chiefly in the back- eases, which differed widely from one another. There 
ground, might be needed for today’s overgrown edu- were spurious types to be cleared away before the 

itional institutions. It was mentioned incidentally representative ones were considered. For example, the 
that Destiny had been known to use a college presi- president was described as a deputy for a dominant 
deney as a way station toward political preferment, and overshadowing board of trustees; as an autoerat 
and that this had happened at Princeton, of all places!) whose arbitrary acts invited censure from the 
However, although the possibility of interrupted ten- American Association of University Professors; as a 
ure was not excluded, most of the talk was eoncerned superdean, with overlapping jurisdiction blanketing 
with the full-time, lifetime job of directing a univer- all departments; as a political manipulator, a clergy- 
sity’s activities. man on special assignment, a traveling money-raiser, 

The troublesome question of definitions arose im- a business administrator, a “receiver in bankruptey.” 
mediately. No one proposed lumping all military This diverting catalog of the worst eases was not 
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allowed to obscure the numerous instances 1n which 
leadership were acknowledged to 


under 


] + | 
tasks of educational 


be performed creditably, even excellently, 
difficulties never betore expt rienced. 
It was taken for granted that the man chosen as 


college president would have a good educational 
background, also that he would have a clear idea of the 
job and a sincere interest in doing it. Assuming this 
to be true, the consensus was that his success would 
depend mainly upon certain innate qualities of leader- 
ship. We were reminded that the personnel of a 
college organization, representing as they do a group 
of intellectual independents, are among the most diffi- 
cult people in the world to drive, but, on the other 
hand, ‘among the quickest to respond to a leadership 
that inspires rather than dictates. Along with this 
was noted their keenness to recognize a strong person- 
ality and their appreciation of such qualities as intel- 
lectual integrity, directness, clear-sightedness, and a 
positive approach. That these happened to be es- 
sentials in a suceessful military commander was not 
held against them, nor was the fact that the military 
tradition emphasizes personality, all the way from 
first sergeant to top-ranking general. The carry-over 
from war to peacetime applications was welcomed. 
In so far as a civilian parallel might be achieved in 
the edueational field, hope was seen for realizing some- 
thing of William James’s “moral equivalent of war.” 

At this point the direct question arose, “Could any 
one reeall an instanee in which military leadership 
had been suecessful in a eivilian college?” Of course 
the case of General Robert E. Lee was eited, but no 
one could remember much about his record as a college 
executive. Tlf€ same was true of scattered eases such 
as Coppée of Lehigh and Garfield of Hiram College. 
In my own experience the most outstanding example of 
a military type of leadership was one, observed many 
vears ago, that seemed on first thought to be too un- 
typical to deserve mention. It was a small and special- 
ized college located in a midwestern agricultural com- 
munity and eondueted under wholly civilian auspices. 
And yet there were military elements in its leadership 
that seemed to make it pertinent to our discussion. 
Regardless of different conditions, and with allowance 
for totally different persons and situations, the prin- 
ciples involved seemed essentially the same. 

One summer I was asked, on short notice, to pineh- 
hit for a teacher of English at the Eastern Illinois 
State Normal College. 


ployment appealed to me but otherwise the prospect 


The chance for vacation em- 
seemed uninviting. I knew nothing whatever about 
this school, but I shared the well-known liberal-arts 
prejudice toward teachers colleges, because of their 
alleged emphasis on technique at the expense of con- 
tent. I was fresh from graduate school, and perhaps 
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my attitude was tinged a little with Harvard-conscioys. 
ness, too recently acquired to have worn off appregi. 
ably. 

Immediately upon my arrival, I realized how wrong 
I had been, at least as far as this particular colleg 
was concerned. This was a place where students were 
expected to master a subject first, and then learn hoy 
Standards were uniformly high, and 


The faculty had 


to teach it. 
rivalry in scholarship was keen. 
been carefully selected. One teacher was moving on 
to a professorship at Columbia, another, alr ady 
showing great promise, was later to become president 
of the nation’s largest state university, and there wer, 
still others who clearly belonged in the same company. 
There was one science teacher, for example, under 
whom it would have been a privilege to study in any 
university. Some one had chosen these instructors 
with keen discrimination, and something was keeping 
them on their toes. 

The outstanding quality and high morale of the 
group was explained by one simple fact: the president 
of the college was Livingston C. Lord. His standards, 
his thoroughness, his progressiveness, and his almost 
military precision were reflected in every phase of the 
school’s activity. His influence reached not only the 
faculty and students but the community as well. | 
was reminded of this soon after my arrival, when one 
of the townspeople invited me to a Sunday evening 
church meeting that was scheduled for seven-fifteen. 
Having in mind the usual laxity in such eases, I said: 
“T suppose that means that they will get started about 
seven-thirty?” “Indeed not,” was the reply. “Mr. 
Lord has got us all in the habit of assuming that an 
announcement means exactly what it says. We don’t 
even bother to call it ‘seven-fifteen sharp.’ ” 

On the campus one observed not only punctuality 
and systematie operation but also a seriousness of 
purpose, a certain snap and alertness, a businesslike 
approach to the problem at hand, and an unmistakable 
zest in teaching and learning. There was a disposi- 
tion to regard education as a prized opportunity—to 
make the most of it as a sort of scholar’s noblesse 
oblige. Doing less than one’s best would be letting 
Mr. Lord down, This was a strongly personal feeling, 
because every one was so well acquainted with the man 
and his point of view. 

Early risers in the college community were ac- 
eustomed to see Mr. Lord going for a brisk eanter on 
From the ease with 
which he rode he might have been a retired cavalry 
officer. People often said he reminded them of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, but the resemblance was probably 
more in his strenuous program than in his appearance. 
On the stroke of eight his working day started with 
correspondence and interviews, followed by a sched- 


“King,” his big sorrel horse. 
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series of administrative tasks. Next he would 


énd time for “dropping in” on some of the classes 


were in session. In military terms he might be 


caid to be touring the camp in order to learn whether 
his sentries were awake. 

It should be explained that Mr. Lord made these 
unannouneed visits, not as a plain-clothes detective or 
eritie-inspector, but as one who became a temporary 
member of the class and joined wholeheartedly in the 
proceedings. Not many men could have done this 
without creating an artificial situation disturbing to 
the students and terrifying to the instructor. Mr. 
Lord felt free to ask questions, but he liked being 
called upon to recite. Once he “joined” my class in 
crammar and remained the full hour because of his 
interest in the review of sentence structure with which 
we happened to be occupied. I was considerably 
“fussed” at first when he picked a rather tricky sen- 
tence from the list and asked me to diagram it on the 
blackboard. It was an inverted statement, something 
like: “San Francisco, not Sacramento, is the place 
where the earthquake occurred.” He was pleased 
when I said that “place” was the subject, and that the 
predicate was a compound assertion having the pattern 
of “is and (is) not.” Following the discussion of this 
interpretation Mr. Lord gave us his views on the im- 
portance of grammar as the handmaid of logic. The 
principles of analysis that were reviewed in this les- 
son were essentially the ones that I used later to 
interpret the involved phrasing of a contract and thus 
to avert a lawsuit between two corporations. 

The students came to know Mr. Lord intimately 
from these elassroom contacts and also from the gen- 
eral assemblies in which he frequently shared with 
them the results of his extensive reading. Inevitably, 
they tended to emulate his vigorous thinking. Not asa 


Events... 
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remote desk officer but as a comrade, a leader in a 
common effort, he was known to hundreds, through 
whom, as through the present writer, his influence has 
gone out in ever-widening circles. The central fact 
in his career was the pervasive stimulus that comes 
from a strongly individual character. 

It would not do to make too much of the analogy 
between actual military command and the military 
type of educational leadership, During our conversa- 
tion it was suggested that the military ideal is expedi- 
tiousness. whereas the educational one is deliberateness. 
It was admitted, however, that there are such things 
as energetic thinking and intensive research, also that 
modern universities have generally achieved a working 
After 


pointing out that the universities form the advance 


balance between action and contemplation. 


guard of civilization, one speaker maintained that 
civilization needs to be somewhat militant just now 
in order to insure its own survival. 

Our talk led to no positive conclusions or categor- 
ical predictions. Members of our company lacked 
the clairvoyance and the prophetic audacity of those 
publicists who chart a man’s future without his 
knowledge or consent. We felt that it would be 
highly presumptuous of us to map out the plans and 
procedure of a university’s president-elect. However, 
because we shared the widespread interest in higher 
education and the part it will play in shaping the 
course of events, we were glad to arrive at a favorable 
impression of the situation we had been discussing. 
With regard to Columbia University, the outlook 
seemed reassuring. Education ean use such elements 
of leadership as vision to discern objectives, skill in 
organizing men and resources, and adaptability in 
meeting unforeseen conditions. It can benefit even 
more from the imponderable factors of character and 


personality. 





TEACHING BY DEGREES 

In the discussions that have taken place in the past 
few years of plans to raise the standards of the teach- 
ing profession the emphasis has been placed on the 
number of years of preparation that should be required 
for the first appointments. “The minimum educational 
qualifieations for all teachers shall be a bachelor’s de- 
gree, with additional work toward a master’s” is 
another form in which the standards are defined. 
Whether there is a correlation between number of 
years of preparation or the degrees and professional 
competence in teaching has not been investigated. Ac- 
crediting agencies that insist that members of liberal- 
arts-eollege or teachers-college faculties possess ad- 


vaneed degrees have still to prove that such degrees 
have helped to raise the standards of teaching. 

At a recent convocation for the conferring of de- 
grees at the University of Chicago, Ernest Cadman 
Colwell, president of the university, stated that “the 
level of a particular profession is not lifted by in- 
sisting upon the use of titles. The level is raised by 
clearly recognizing the nature of professional life and 
insisting upon performance within the profession that 
conforms to the nature of the profession.” There are 
few professions whose nature and performance are so 
difficult to define as that of teaching. And yet in dis- 
cussions of the kind of preparation to be given to 
prospective teachers the concern has been to raise 
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teachers colleges to the level of liberal-arts colleges 
and graduate schools by extending the number of years 
No doubt both 


are desirable, but more thought needs to be given to 


of preparation and granting degrees. 


the content and quality of the preparation than has 
been given since the old type of teacher training began 
to be discarded. If the preparation for other protes- 
sions were as vague, indefinite, and varied as is the 
preparation of teachers, the results would immediately 
call for investigation. But how ean teaching compe- 
tence be defined? The opposition to merit-rating 
plans which was recently expressed and with some 
justification raises an issue which demands careful 


consideration.—I. L. K. 


PROPOSAL TO POSTPONE UNESCO 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 

THE Executive Board of UNESCO has received 
strong recommendations from the Seecretary-General 
of the United Nations that the Third Session of the 
General Conference to be held in Beirut be postponed 
until the end of the United Nations General Assembly. 
After consultation with the Government of Lebanon, 
the chairman of the Executive Board and the director- 
general have proposed to member states of UNESCO 
that the Beirut meeting of the General Conference be 
postponed from October 18 to February 10, 1949. 

It has been further proposed that this Third Session 
of the General Conference should be held in two parts. 
The first part would meet in Paris for two or three 
days, beginning December 1, to authorize interim 
financial arrangements and to conduct only such in- 
dispensable other business as cannot be deferred until 
the second part. The latter would convene in Beirut 
on February 10, 1949, to consider the principal items 
of the regular agenda, including particularly the or- 
ganization’s program and budget for 1949. 

The Lebanese Government has accepted this pro- 
posal which still requires the approval of a majority 
of state members of UNESCO before final steps to 
earry it out ean be put into effect. 

A meeting of the Executive Board has been ealled 
for September 3 to consider arrangements for both 


the Paris meeting and the main conference in Beirut. 


DEGREES GRANTED DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1948 

THE Office of Edueation, FSA, has issued a pre- 

liminary statement that more than 313,000 degrees 

were awarded by colleges and universities during the 


> 


year ending June 30, 1948. This number is almost 
100,000 more than were awarded in the previous high 
year, 1939—216,000. The 313,000 degrees awarded 
included 266,893 bachelor’s, 41,716 master’s, and 4,439 


doctor’s. The figures include reports from all but 22 


of 1,208 institutions granting bachelor’s degree or 
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higher. The totals were based on estimates for nop. 
reporting schools. The male recipients of degrees ae. 
counted for 64 per cent of the total, as compared with 
about 58 per cent in the prewar period. 

The fields in which most students received the first 
degree were, in order, business and commerce 35,303. 
The nun 
ber of master’s degrees in these three areas was 2,28). 
3,849, and 11,429, respectively. 
in terms of numbers following those were Englis| 


engineering 29,841, and education 29,083. 


The most significant 
social work, history, chemistry, psychology, and re- 
On the doc. 


toral level the most popular fields of study were chem- 


ligion and theology in the order named. 


istry (523), edueation (439), engineering (233), law 
(215), religion and theology (189), and physies (175), 


THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
PSYCHOMETRIC FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue Educational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.), 
has awarded the first uwo psychometric fellowships, 
established this year, to Bert F. Green, a student at 
Yale University, and Warren 8S. Torgerson, a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Wisconsin. The pre- 
requisite for obtaining fellowships is competence in 
The fellows will study 
under the new Psychometric Training Program of the 


psychology and mathematies. 


department of psychology, Princeton University. The 
program will provide training in the techniques of 
developing aptitude and achievement tests. The fel- 
lowships, each of the annual value of $2,200 and 
normally renewable, provide for part-time research at 
the Educational Testing Service (ETS) as well as 
full-time study toward the doctorate. 

In addition to other members of the Princeton de- 
partments of psychology and mathematies, the follow- 
ing will assist in the Psychometric Training Program. 
Harold Gulliksen research adviser to ETS and pro- 
fessor of psychology at the university, will offer gradu- 
ate training in test theory, learning theory, and psy- 
chophysies; Samuel 8. Wilks, statistical consultant to 
ETS and professor of mathematics, mathematical 
statisties; and Ledyard R. Tucker, head of ETS de- 
partment of statistical analysis and visiting lecturer in 
psychology, factor analysis. William B. Michael, a 
former research associate, ETS, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology, and William C. Mol- 
lenkopf, research associate, ETS, is visiting lecturer 
in psychology with the rank of assistant professor. 


READING AS AN AID TO THE MENTALLY 
ILL 

CotumBiA University’s School of Library Service 

is exploring the possibilities of aiding mentally ill 

patients through reading. According to Carl M. 

White, dean, Faculty of Library Service, the objec- 

tive of the long-range study is to develop the basic 
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types of reading programs that can be worked into 
‘arious courses of treatment in hospitals. As part of 

e research study, a special internship has been estab- 

ed in one of the state hospitals in the metropolitan 
crea, Where a qualified graduate librarian has worked 
under the direction of the hospital and the university 
authorities. 

Another phase of the program is the establishment 
of a course, “Library Work With Hospital Patients,” 
conducted by Ernestine Rose, associate in library 
service who has specialized in the lbrary-hospital 
field. Edward B. Allen, senior assistant psychiatrist, 
New York Hospital’s Westchester Division, White 
Plains, will also participate as a lecturer in the course. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL WASHINGTON STATE 
SCHOOL PLANT WORKSHOP 

PEARL A. 

publie instruction, Washington, was sponsor of the 

first State School Plant Workshop that was held in 

The meetings were attended by 


WANAMAKER, state superintendent of 


Seattle, August 2-6. 
more than 300 architects, contractors, superintendents, 
and school administrators, and the sessions were de- 
voted to study of healthful physical and mental school 
environment, problems of the state school-building 
program, school-building costs, and proper school 
sites. Seale models and school plans of modern build- 
ings were on display, and the final day of the meetings 
was devoted to an inspection of modern school plants 
in and around Seattle. 

The planning of the workshop was under the di- 
rection of Cleve O. Westby, director of school-building 
facilities, Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Walter Williams, 


Instruction. Speakers included: 


Notes and News 
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chairman, Board of Directors, Committee for Eeo- 
nomic Development, Seattle; Lawrence W. Perkins, 
associate with Perkins and Will, architects, Chicago; 
CG. bk 


physics, University of Washington; Wilfred F. Clapp, 


Utterback, executive officer, department of 


assistant superintendent for school organization and 

plant, Michigan; and Rudy Liniger, representing Bell 

and Cossett Company, heating engineers, Chicago. 
The following suggestions of “key steps’ were one 


of the outcomes of the discussions: 


1. There is need for specific long-range studies of basie 
facts about the community, its population, its industrial 
changes, its student groups, and other significant factors. 

) 


. 2. The school board and the superintendents must 


study these facts carefully, adapt them to the needs of 


their district, and interpret these findings to the com- 


munity. ... 3. There must be completed by competent 
trained leadership a comprehensive survey of existing 
school facilities from the viewpoint of their adaptability 
to acepted educational needs. . . . 4. Specifie attention 
must be given to the recommendations of classroom teach- 
ers concerning the exact facilities to be provided for 
effective instruction at all grade levels... . 5. The build- 
ing program will reflect in a large degree the attitude 
When all 


opinions are collected the school directors have the re- 


of the community toward education. ... 6. 


sponsibility of sitting down with the superintendent and 
formulating a tentative plan of action, ... 7. The archi- 
tect will have many meetings with the administration and 
the governing board of the school district. ... 8. Before 
a building program may be completed it is necessary that 
long, continued attention be given to methods of finance. 

9. Professional considerations must not stop with 
the completion of the new structure. . 10, Every build- 


ing program must be a long-range program. 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 
ing August 23: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND EpwarpD JOSEPH O'DONNELL, S.J., 
former principal, St. John’s College (Belize, British 
Honduras), has been named president, Marquette Uni- 
versity (Milwaukee), to succeed the late Reverend 
Peter Anthony Brooks, 8.J., whose death was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, May 22. 


E. W. Beck, chairman of the division of education, 
Bemidji (Minn.) State Teachers College, has as- 
sumed new duties as president, Ashland (Ky.) Junior 


College. Gordon M. A. Mork, director of the labora- 


tory school, has sueceeded Dr. Beck. 


Anna May Rvssett has been appointed president, 
St. Mary’s Seminary-Junior College (St. Mary’s City, 
Md.). 
senior master, Tamalpais 


has sueceeded Frederick 


CuirForp C. Bunps, 
School (San Rafael, Calif.), 


J. Daly as headmaster. 


Pact G. ButGer, whose appointment as co-ordinator 
of field services and public relations, New York State 
(Albany), was reported in 
1947, has been 


named assistant provost, Teachers College, Columbia 


College for Teachers 


ScHoot AND Society, November 29, 
University. H. F. Fehr, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, New Jersey State Teachers College, has been 


appointed professor of mathematics. 


Rautpu W. Tyter, who has served as acting dean 
of the division of social sciences, the University of 
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Chicago, since Robert Redfield, chairman of the de- 
partment of anthropology, resigned from the deanship 
Philip M. Hauser, 


former assistant director, Bureau of the Census, and 


in 1946, has been appointed dean. 
Sol Tax, research associate in anthropology in the 
university, have been appointed associate deans. 
Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, sueceeds Dr. 
Tyler in the administration of the department of edu- 
eation as acting chairman. In University College 
Leonard S. Stein has been appointed assistant to the 
dean, Cyril O. Houle, for the academie year 1948-49 ; 
Milton Moskowitz has joined the staff to assist Charles 
Nelson in the seminars in world polities, enabling Mr. 
Nelson to assume responsibility for the Basie Pro- 
eram of Liberal Edueation for Adults in addition to 
his work with the seminars; and Joel Seidman has 
been appointed to the staff of both the University Col- 
Industrial 


lege and the Relations Center, effective 


September 1. John M. Dawson, whose appointment 
as acting assistant librarian, Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Library, Tulane University (New Orleans), was re- 
ported in Scoot AND Society, November 17, 1945, 
has been appointed chief of the preparations divi- 
sion of the university’s library system, comprising 
Harper Library and more than 20 special or depart- 


mental libraries. 


Joun A, Beane, professor of mechanics, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed dean of the 
university’s Millard Fillmore College to sueceed Lewis 
A. Froman, whose appointment to the presidency of 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) was reported in 


Scnoon AND Society, July 31. 


Wittram Max Wise has been appointed dean of 


student personnel, University of Florida. 


CHARLOTTE WOLLAEGER was recently appointed 


dean ot women, State Teachers College (Milwaukee). 


Viota H. Woo.ro.K has been named dean of resi- 
dence, Salem Aeademy (Winston-Salem, N. Car.). 


CATHARINE L. Hicxs, a former lieutenant ¢com- 
mander in the WAVES, has been appointed head of 


residence, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.). 


STELLA Warp, former dean of women, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), has succeeded 
Ethel Tilley as dean of students, Greensboro (N. Car.) 
College. 


Brenau College (Gainesville, Ga.). 


Miss Tilley has accepted a teaching post in 


WinuiaM F., 


sistant to the dean in charge of vocational guidance 


Braascu, Jr., has been appointed as- 


and placement, University of Louisville (Ky.). 
Ilenry A. Burp, professor of marketing, University 

of Washington (Seattle), has been appointed acting 

dean of the new College of Business Administration. 
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Effective September 1, the College of Economies ang 
Business will be divided to enable the new eollege ; 
“emphasize practical instruction in the administratioy 


of business enterprises.” The department of eco. 
nomics will be set up in the College of Arts and Sci. 
ences, with J. Richard Huber, assistant professor of 
Howard . 
Preston, dean, College of Economies and Business. 
will become dean emeritus and acting head of the de- 
partment of finance in the College of Business Ad. 


economies, as acting executive officer. 


ministration. Acting heads of other departments wil] 
Charles J, 


Miller, marketing; and Joseph Demmery, general 


be Donald H. Mackenzie, accounting; 


business. H. Stanley Bennett, assistant professor of 


cytology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 


been appointed professor of anatomy and head of th 
department. 


Haroup L. MINKLER, industrial co-ordinator of the 
engineering program sponsored by Illinois Institute 
of Technology and Rockford (Ill.) College on the 
Rockford campus, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of placement in the institute. Charles W. 
Selheimer, head of personnel selection and training, 
United States Rubber Company, will assume new 
duties as professor of chemical engineering, September 
1, and Jean A. Anderson, instructor in engineering 
drawing in the University of Wisconsin’s extension 
service in Milwaukee, has been appointed assistant 
professor of technical drawing. 

Joe WALKER Kraus, former librarian, Westminster 
College (Fulton, Mo.), has been appointed assistant 
librarian, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane 
University. Lionel Vasse, consul general of France 
in New Orleans, has been named lecturer in foreign 
affairs in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Marion A. MitczewskI, whose appointment as di- 
rector of the co-operative survey of libraries of the 
Southeastern states, with headquarters at Knoxville 
(Tenn.), was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, June 
7, 1947, has been named assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), to supervise many of 
the departments formerly under the direction of John 
M. Cory whose appointment as executive secretary, 
American Library Association, was reported in these 
columns, June 12, 1948. Dr. Cory will assume his 
new duties in September, but. Mr. Milezewski will not 
go to the university until January 1, 1949. 


RicHarp ALLEN LestER, professor of economics, 
Prineeton University, has been named chairman of 
the department of economics and social institutions 
to sueceed Stanley Edwin Howard who has held the 
chairmanship since 1934, 


Kart M. DALLENBACH, whose appointment as Susan 
Linn Sage professor of psychology, Cornell Univer- 
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_ was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 21, 


1945, has been appointed distinguished professor of 


chology and chairman of the department, Univer- 
ty of Texas. Dr. Dallenbach, who is the editor-in- 
of the American Journal of Psychology, will 


} + 
Chics 


transfer the offices of the journal which have been in 


Cornell University since 1920 to Texas about the 


middle of September. 


(. T. BuMER, a member of the staff of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
professor of mathematics and chairman of the depart- 
ment, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 


AccorDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by Lloyd M. Bertholf, dean, College of the Pacific 
(Stockton 27, Calif.), the following have been ap- 
pointed to the staff, effective at the opening of the 
fall session: professors and chairmen of departments, 
Cobb 
(chemistry) ; associate professors, Gordon L. Harrison 
(civil engineering), Helen B. Dooley (art), Ellis B. 
Kohs and Wesley K. Morgan (music), Edwin Ding 
(economies), William J. Darden (education—audio- 


Howard L. Runion (speech) and Emerson 


visual), W. Edgar Gregory (psychology), and Euclid 
Smith (home economies) ; assistant professors, Charles 
D. LaMond and Elizabeth Spelts (music), Edwin R. 
Schoell (speech), and Dean E. Richardson (physical 
edueation) ; direetor of rural-church research, Richard 
Myers; and leeturer in journalism, Edward Arnow. 


W. W. Doan, assistant professor of mathematics, 
University of Oklahoma, has been appointed profes- 
sor of mathematies and head of the department, Lin- 
tield College (MeMinnville, Ore.). 


THEODORE Louis JAHN, professor of zoology, the 
State University of Iowa, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of zoology, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


M. F. 


Northwestern University, has been appointed pro- 


SMILEY, associate professor of mathematics, 


fessor of mathematics, the State University of Iowa. 


FRANKLIN P. HALL, associate professor of eco- 
nomies, Clark University, has been appointed profes- 
sor of economies, Connecticut College (New London), 
to succeed the late Hartley W. Cross whose death was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, April 17. 

C. GLADSTONE BELL has been appointed professor of 
literature, Florida Southern College (Lakeland). 

J. Wave CarutTuers has been named professor of 
history, Keene (N. H.) Teachers College. 

THE RevEREND Jacosp A. Lona, secretary, Presby- 
Board of National Missions, 
board, December 31, to assume new duties as profes- 


terian will leave the 
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sor of Christian ethies, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary (San Anselmo, Calif.). 

PavuL L. Kirk, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Pueblo (Colo.), has been granted a leave of absence 
for the academie year 1948-49 to serve a leetureship 
in New York University. Mr. Kirk will teach courses 
in secondary education. 

OLAV Rerersou has been appointed lecturer in sta- 
tistics, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.). In the 
department of mathematies the following have been 
promoted: to an associate professorship, Merrill E. 
Shanks and M. 8S. Webster, and to assistant profes- 
sorships, Stanley Bolks, K. W. Crain, M. W. DeJonge, 
L. G. Black, P. W. Overman, and W. P. Reid. 


Ceci, C, NortH, who was retired in June as pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Ohio State University after 
32 years of service, has been named visiting professor 
of sociology, College of Wooster (Ohio), to serve dur- 
ing the leave of absence granted to Archibald Johns- 
ton, head of the department, for the academic year 
1948-49. 
the Ohio State University, has also been appointed to 


Atlee L. Stroup, an assistant in sociology, 


the department. 


J. E. WaLuaAce WALLIN, former director, division of 
special education and mental hygiene, Delaware State 
Department of Publie Instruction, whose appointment 
as visiting professor for the summer session in State 
College (Milwaukee) 
ScuHoot AnD Society, April 24, will become visiting 
(Kast 


Teachers was reported in 
professor of psychology at Upsala College 


Orange, N. J.) in September. 


Rosert F. Wincu, whose appointment as associate 
professor of sociology, Vanderbilt University (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 20, 1946, has been named associate professor of 
sociology, Northwestern University (Evanston, Iil.), 
effective September 1. Dr. Winch will offer courses 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels in sta- 
tisties, scientific method, and the sociology of the 
child. 

Miture Aumy has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of child development, College of Home Economies, 


University of Cincinnati. 


Recent Deaths 

E. A. Drake, professor emeritus of English, Col- 
lege of Mines and Metallurgy (E] Paso, Tex.), died, 
Dr. Drake, 
who had taught in the University of Wisconsin and in 
the College of Mines and Metallurgy (Rolla, Mo.) be- 
fore going to El Paso, retired from the Texas college 
in 1933. 


August 15, at the age of ninety-two years. 


Joun Emery Lear, professor of electrical engineer- 


ing, State College of Agriculture and Engineering of 











the University of North Carolina (Raleigh), died, 
August 17, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Lear 
had served the university in Chapel Hill for twenty 
( prio » 1938 when he joined the staff of the 


Mary HarntAn Donerty, founder (1902) of Miss 


Doherty’s (a preparatory school for girls in Cinein- 
nati), died, August 17, at the age of eighty-six years. 
M Doherty, who relinquished the direction of the 


had continued her services as a teacher 


her death. 


chool in 1937, 


the time ot 
Levi CLARENCE Hunt, former presi 
dent, ‘Albright College (Re 


19, at the age of seventy five years. 


ading, Pa.), died, August 
Dr. Hunt, who 
Methodist and 
(1890— 


ber of pastorates in 
had 
Shrewsbury and Hopewell town 
ps (Pa.) and in Albright 
thematies (1898-1901) and president (1915-23). 


had held a 
Evangeli il 


92) in the schools of 


} 


nun 


churches, served as teacher 


College as professor of 


Scorr Barretr Litiy, professor of civil engineer- 


ng, Swa (Pa.) College, died, August 19, at 


rthmore 


the age of SIXty three years. Mr. Lilly had served 
as instructor in eivil engineering (1907-10), Cornell 
Univers and at Swarthmore College as assistant 
protessc of civil engineering (1910-17), professor 
(since 1929), and chairman of the division of engi- 
neering (since 1936). In the years (1917-29) he 
worked with number of engineering firms. 


SAMUEL CHILES MITCHELL, former professor of his- 
tory, University of Richmond (Va.), died in his sleep, 
\ugust 20, at the Dr. Mit- 
Greek 


age ol eighty three vears. 


chell had served as professor of history and 


Shorter Papers. 
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(1889-91), Mississippi College (Clinton); profes 
of Latin (1891-95), Georgetown College; professor 0; 
history (1895-1908, 1920-45), University of Ri, 
(1908-13), 
Carolina; and president (1914-20), Delaware Colleg, 


mond; president University of Sout! 


(now the University of Delaware). 


NELL BLyTHE WALDRON, professor of social scien 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal), died, Ay 
gust 20. Dr. Waldron, who had been on the staff 
the university since 1934, had served as teacher in t 
elementary schools of Wichita (1913-20); fellow iy 
history (1923-24), Northwestern University; dean 0; 
women (1927-30), Olivet (Mich.) College; and teacher 
(1932-34), McKendree College (Lebanon, Ill.). Si 
had also taught for two years in the normal schools 
the Philippines. 

CLELL LEE Metcatr, professor of entomology, Un 
vesity of Illinois, died, August 21, at the age of sixt 
Dr. Metealf had served as assistant in zoolog 
(1910-12), 
entomology (1914-19), and professor (1920-21), th: 


years. 
and entomology assistant professor 0! 
Ohio State University; assistant entomologist (1912 
14), North Carolina State Department of Agricul 
ture; and professor of entomology and head of th 
department (since 1921), University of Lllinois. 
JOSEPH CLEMENT PFISTER, former adjunct professor 
of mechanics, Columbia University, died, August 22, 
at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Pfister had served 
the university as assistant in mathematics and astron 
omy (1889-90), tutor in higher mathematies and as 
tronomy (1890-93), tutor in mechanics (1893-1901 
instructor (1901-05), and adjunct professor (190/ 


11). 





THE FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


Epwin A. FENScCH 


Director of Re Sséearc h, 


Mansfield (Ohio) City Schools 

b 1 number of years three school systems— 
( unbus, Ohio, Berkeley, California, and Coneord, 
New Hampshire—have been competing with each 
other to establish their claim to the first junior high 
school in the United States.? Each of these systems 
nsists on the right to this honor, but a reeent dis- 
covery in some old records at Mansfield, Ohio, may 


dispute their claims to having established the first 
junior high school. 
During the 1947-48 school year the Mansfield 


Chamber of Commerce decided to compile a history 


1T. L. Kandel, ‘‘History of Secondary Edueation.’’ 
Houghton Mifflln Company, New York, 1930, p. 483. 


of Mansfield under the direction of Louis Bromfield. 
The section on the city schools was assigned to 
Superintendent W. L. Miller and the writer. 

Most of the research was, of course, routine: the 
collection of records and reports on the schools. The 
file of that 
accumulated over the years and in this collection was 


city library offered a materials had 
found A Manual of Rules and Regulations For th: 
Government of the Board of Education and Publi 
Schools of the City of Mansfield, Ohio, Adopted 
September 15, 1879. George H. Winters, Book and 
Job Printer, Mansfield, Ohio, 1879. While this publi- 
eation contained the usual list of directions for thi 
operation of the schools, the writer was astonished to 
discover that in 1879 the Mansfield schools provided 
two courses in the junior high school and the senior 
high sehool! 

According to this publication the Mansfield system’s 











ublic 


pted 
a 

ubli 
thi 
d to 
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em’s 











4 st 28, 1948 


tary school consisted of five grades. Next 


ent 


listed the following courses: 


ere 
High School Course of Study 
Junior High School 
First Term 
alish Classical 
English Grammar Latin 
\lgebra Algebra 


Physiology Physiology 


Musie Musie 
Composition and Declamation 
Second Term 
English Grammar Latin 
\lgebra Algebra 


Physiology Physiology 


Musie Music 

Composition and Declamation 

Third Term 

English Grammar Latin 
Algebra Algebra 
Constitution of the U.S. Constitution of the U.S. 
Musie Musie 

Composition and Declamation 

Senior High School 


C Year, First Term2 


The booklet further explained that pupils attended 
the junior-high-school division for one year and the 
senior high school for three years. 

A second book with the same title, but published 
by the Shield and 
1886° presented the same courses, listing again the 


3anner Printing Company in 


junior- and senior-high-school divisions. 

No books of such rules and regulations have been 
found tor the years 1886-1891, but another publication 
dated 1892 was found, in which the name, ‘Junior 
High School,” was changed to the “D Year,’ and the 
former senior-high-school section was renamed the C 

2A Manual of Rules and Regulations For the Govern- 
ment of the Board of Education and Public Schools of 
the City of Mansfic ld, Ohio, Adopted Septe mber 13, 1879. 
George H. Winters, Book and Job Printer, Mansfield, 
Ohio, 1879, pp. 43-44. 

A Manual of Rules and Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Board of Education and Public Schools of 
the City of Mansfield, Ohio. Shield and Banner Print 

g Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 1886, p, 54. 


Reborte@... 
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Year, B Year, and A Year.* The courses, however, 
remained the same as outlined above. 

In checking on the pupils who were graduated from 
the Mansfield High School from 1879 to 1891, three 
members of classes during that period were discovered 
still living in Manstield. One of these, Bertha Ruess, 
a retired English teacher, reports that she attended the 
junior high school and senior high school in Mansfield. 
She was graduated from the senior high school in 1883. 

Miss Ruess states that the junior high school in 1880 
was a unit distinct from the senior high school, meet- 
ing and reciting in its own room, while the three grades 
of the senior high school were assigned another room 
for study and recitation. The junior high school, Miss 
Ruess reports, was organized very much like the 
present ninth grade in a modern high school. Both 
divisions of the high school met in the Carpenter 
Elementary School, located on West First Street in 
Mansfield. 
Miss Ruess was graduated. The building at that time 


Twenty pupils were in her elass when 


comprised three floors, the first two being occupied 
by the elementary grades and the third floor by the 
junior- and senior-high-school classes. 

Miss Ruess seems to feel that the junior-high-school 
class she attended in 1880 was in fact a separate and 
distinct organization, entitled to the name. While it 
was probably not a junior high school comparable 
to the present elaborate school found in a 6-3-3 
organization, the fact remains that the classes were 
organized as a junior high school. This, then, brings 
into dispute the claims of Columbus (Ohio), Berkeley 
(California), and Coneord (New Hampshire), and 
indicates that Mansfield, Ohio, has some right to 


n this situation. The organization of a 


recognition 
separate class and name for this group would lead one 
to believe that John W. Simpson, superintendent ot 
the Mansfield City schools from 1873 to 1893, was a 


leader in this field and that Mansfield, as a result, 


was far in advance of schools that claim to have 
established the first junior high school in the United 


States as late as 1908-1910! 


4A Manual of Rules and Requlations for the Govern 
ment of the Board of Education and Publie Schools of 
the City of Mansfield, Ohio. Georg H. Holm and 
Brother, Printers and Binders, Mansfield, Ohio, 1892, 
pp. 46-48. 





THE CASE OF THE GED STUDENT 


ArtTHUR W. HArRTUNG 


The University of Tennessee 
Junior College, Martin 


ALONG with inereased college enrollments during the 
past several years has come an increase in the number 


of students failing to do satisfactory work and to 
remain in school. As this problem arose at this junior 
college, where treatment of the student as an individual 
has always been of paramount importance, some 
analysis of the situation became necessary. 

The presence of similar characteristics in cases of 
unsatisfactory academle progress seemed to point 
out one particular group of students whose training 








138 
appeared less successful than that of students as a 
whole. This group consisted of students who offered 


General Educational Development test scores for en- 
trance rather than the customary high-school diploma. 
The academic record of this group of students, in 


comparison with that of other groups, is most dis- 


t 


couraging. During the 


period since veterans began 
entering college on the basis of General Educational 
Development test scores, only five of the fifty-nine such 
students who have attended Junior College have gone 
on to institutions offering more advanced study, ac- 
cording to available figures; and only fourteen are 
still in school here. It is impossible to predict exactly 
how many of the fourteen currently enrolled will con- 
tinue training here or elsewhere. However, it is 
quite obvious that the record established to this time 
is extremely poor when one deducts the presently 
enrolled fourteen from fifty-nine and considers the 
record of the forty-four who have been enrolled here. 
Satisfactory training for five of forty-four is so far 
below the usual record that the inadequacies of the 
group are significantly obvious. 

Further research indicates even more than appears 
For purposes of comparison, the 


on the surface. 


student body was divided into four groups: women 


students, nonveterans, veterans, and GED veterans. 
Grades, total honor points, honor-point averages, and 
hours enrolled were analyzed for individual quarters 
and for the entire academic year, 1946-1947. There 
was no significant difference between the members of 
the GED 


study, age, length of 


group and other veterans in courses of 


military service, military ex- 
intelligence. The great 


periences, background, or 


gulf lay in academic performance. 

The following facts apply to the academic year, 
1946-1947, during which fifty-three GED students 
This 


1.10 quarter hours less each term than were other 


attended the college. group Was enrolled for 


Further comparison with other groups is 
the take 
required of 


veterans. 


impractical since veteran groups do_ not 


physiecal-education courses which are 
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In caleulating honor points, four points were as- 
signed for each hour of “A,” three for each hour of 
“B,” two for each hour of “C,” one for each hour 
of “D,”’ and none for other grades such as failures. 
incomplete, or withdrawal. The average number of 
honor points achieved by the GED students per quarter 
was only 21.71 as compared to 35.92 for other veterans, 
35.38 for other male students, and 38.77 for women 
students. This would appear significant in its own 
light, even if the differences in work load carried were 
not considered. 

But, in order to equalize the matter of load carried, 
further study was made to determine the honor-point 
average per hour to which a grade was assigned 
during the year. Here the great difference between 
the GED and other students beeame even more signifi- 
cantly apparent. 

The honor-point average of GED students was 
computed to be 1.37; while that for others was as 
follows: veterans, 2.13; nonveteran men, 2.01; and 
women, 2.29. Obviously the veterans excelled the 
GED veterans and the nonveteran men students, but 
they did not better the record of the women students. 
However, the latter difference was only slight. The 
significant point here is that the honor-point average 
for GED students in general is less than that re- 
quired for continued acceptance by the institution, 
since present regulations stipulate that a minimum 
honor-point average of 1.4 is necessary. 

Thus, local experiences would indicate that training 
for students who have not completed high school or 
its equivalent is not successful in most cases and that 
ordinarily a GED test seore has not proved to be a 
satisfactory substitute for high-school work. While it 
would seem that few prospective students will present 
GED scores for entrance from now on, it is obvious 
that such students should receive special handling. 
These students will need extremely careful guidance 
throughout their college careers, that is, guidance 
given more carefully before entrance and during the 
time they are in college than is accorded most other 





all other students. Their load would, therefore, appear students. The GED group has showed that such 
slightly lower than would that of other students. treatment is imperative. 
Educational Literature Review... 
By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
1 
SEX EDUCATION SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


On the mental side—which is not, of course, its funda- 
the sexual instinct is mainly, perhaps solely, 
Beneath that 
mental surface the really active force is a physiologically 
William W. Brickman, 
’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


mental side 
a reaction to the stimulus of curiosity. 
literature see 


1For related 


‘*The Psychology of Adolescence, 


UNIVERSITY 


based instinet urgent towards action, but the boy or girl 
who first becomes conscious of the mental stimulus is un- 





64: 225-231, September 28, 1946; and ‘‘Child Psych- 
SCHOOL AND Society, 66: 328-334, October 25, 





ology,’’ 


1947. 
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sware of the instinct it springs from, and may even dis 
regard as unimportant its specific physiological manifes- 
tions. The child is only conscious of new curiosities, 
nd these it persistently seeks to satisfy at any availablk 


r likely souree of information, aided by the strenuous 


( 


efforts of its own restlessly active imagination. It is in 
exactly the same position as the metaphysician, or the 
biologist, or any thinker who is faced by complex and yet 
unsolved problems. And the child is at first baffled by 
just the same kind of obstacles, due, not like those of the 
thinker, to the silence of recalcitrant Nature, but to the 
silence of parents and teachers, or to their deliberate 
efforts to lead him astray.—Havelock Ellis, ‘‘The Dance 


f Life,*’ 


It is possible that mere information about sexual temp- 
tations may serve to whet the appetite for experimenta- 
tion. Unless such information is supported by a whole- 
some attitude toward sex and social relationships in gen- 
eral, and understanding of the part they play in a 
well adjusted life, youth is likely to continue on its way, 
reckless and rebellious——Oliver M. Butterfield, ‘‘Love 
Problems of Adolescence.’’ 


THE scarlet curtain around sex has been ripped to 
shreds by the publication of the famed Kinsey report. 
Now that everyone of all ages is debating its contents 
and conclusions, there is little concerning sex—ineclud- 
ing practices many never suspected as existing—that 
may even be classified as “restricted” information. 
Nor is it necessary to be able to read the report to 
gain access to the hitherto forbidden facts; reviews, 
condensations, and commentaries by the carload save 
the busy person’s time, and oral discussions enlighten 
the analphabete. Quae cum ita sint, as the old Latin 
texts used to say, it will pay teachers, parents, and 
others concerned with the development and welfare of 
the younger generation to do some hard thinking on 
the subject of sex education. There are too many 

“implications” in the report itself and in the pub- 
licity attending its dissemination to be ignored. 

Sex education has been defined broadly and nar- 
rowly: “. .. all scientific, ethical, social, and religious 
instruction and influence which directly and indirectly 
may help young people prepare to solve for them- 
selves the problems of sex that inevitably come in 
some form into the life of every individual” ;? “edu- 
cation dealing with processes and practices of repro- 
duction,” “education designed to provide the indi- 
vidual with understanding and control of his sex im- 
pulses and behavior,’ “education dealing with the 
principles and individual and group problems stem- 
ming from the biological fact that there are two basic 


2M. A. Bigelow, ‘‘Sex-Education’’ (revised edition, 
New York, American Social Hygiene Association, 1936), 
p. 2, 
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types of human being, male and female.’”’ From the 
practicable standpoint, sex edueation touches a num- 
ber of problems, each of which clamors for solution, 
intrascholastically or extrascholastically : personal sex 
hygiene, venereal (formerly “social”) diseases, pros 
titution (‘social evil”), sexual morality, marriage, 
eugenics, and others.* 

The history of the ideas and practices of sex edu- 
Several sketches? start 


with the eighteenth century, paying particular notice 


eation is still to be written. 


Rousseau and to Basedow and the other Philan- 


thropinists. Somehow the “De liberis edueandis” of 


John Chrysostom (347-407), which contains “a 
method of sex instruction that is without superior 
in the history of edueation,’’® has fallen into unde- 
served oblivion. Another work which is infrequently 
mentioned is “L’Onanisme, ou dissertation physique 
sur les maladies produites par la masturbation” (Lau- 
sanne, 1760), by Simon-André Tissot (1728-1797).? 
In America, according to Bigelow,> who has done 
some pioneer work in this field, the movement for sex 
education began with the organization of the Amer- 
ican Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis in 
1905 by Prinee A. Morrow. 
shown at the NEA meeting in 1892 and in the pub- 
lication of Earl Barnes’s bibliography on sex instrue- 
tion in 1897. The “most significant step” was the 
organization of the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation in 1913. Before long, the gooseberry-bush, 
doctor’s-bag, and stork theories of sex enlightenment 


Earlier interest was 


began to give way in the progressive homes and 
schools to the bird-and-bee pedagogy. On the adult 
level, recent activities in sex edueation included spe- 
cial instruction to military personnel, 25-cent reprints 

J. Exner’s “The Sexual Side of Marriage” and 
similar publications, exhibition of films on venereal 
disease, and the like. 

The need for sex education among children and 
adolescents is better realized today than ever before. 

3C. V. Good, ed., ‘‘Dictionary of Education’? (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1945), p. 369. 

4 Bigelow, op. cit., pp. 33-89. 

5 M. Lischnewska, ‘‘ Die geschlechtliche Belehrung der 
Kinder,’’ Mutterschutz, I, 4-5, 1905, pp. 137-170; J. 
Hoffmann, ‘‘Geschlechtliche Aufklirung,’’ in E. M. 
Roloff, ed., ‘‘Lexikon der Piidagogik’’ (Vol. II, Frei- 
burg i. Br., Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1913, pp. 330- 
338). 

é6F,. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, ‘‘The History and 
Philosophy of Education: Ancient and Medieval’’ (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), p. 605. 

7C. C, Mettler, ‘‘ History of Medicine’’ (Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1947), p. 559. Hoffmann (op. cit., p. 331) 
implies that Tissot’s book enjoyed contemporary in- 
fluence. 

8 Op. cit., p. 227. 

9Ibid., pp. 2-3. Additional historical data may be 
found on pp. 231-233. 
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Some es, over-eager parents and teachers start pour 
ng out knowledge prematurely.° More than likely, 
however, instruction be too late. In Butterfield’s 
Many of the interviews of boys and girls who had gotten 
St di ftic es revealed the fact that nearly all 
ite incidents were attributed by the young 
to some degree of ignorance on their part. While 
nee may often be a convenient scapegoat, there is 
I s for many such complaints.11 
The ¢] S1@ ¢ xample of the consequence Ol the lack 
( ex education Frank Wedekind’s tragedy, 
“Fy Erwachen” (1890-1891), in which 14- 
year-old Wendla Bergmann, about to have a child, 
rep es her mother, “O Mutter, warum hast du 
nicht alles gesagt!” Frau Bergmann, whose pre- 
ttempt t the sexual enlightenment of her 
( er went as far as the stork legend, moans in 
repl leh habe n dir nicht anders getan, als meine 
liebe gute Mutter an mir getan hat.’’!” 
Phe shoe 1 be on the other toot, according to a 
tory told by Cy} Bibby, education officer to the 
Central Council for Health Edueation (London), in 
Sex Edueation.” The father of 14 year old Johnny 
v convinced it was high time to tell the boy the 
facts of life 
So he sent mother off to a whist drive and elder sister 
ya d e, and as soon as younger sister was safely 
iirs in bed he set Johnny down on the other side of 
fireplace. ‘‘Johnny,’’ he stumbled. ‘‘Yes, Dad?’’ 
\ r, I want to have a chat with you.’’ ‘‘Yes, 
Dad hat al ?? Um—er—well—about girls and 
s O.K., Dad,’’ came Johnny’s reply, ‘‘ What 
l t to know (p. 287 
Bibby’s book, “a guide for parents, teachers and 
\ leaders,” discusses with frankness and detail 
most of the proble ms of sex education. His general 
tude may be described as un-Puritan: “Unmarried 


between a couple renuinely fond of each 


There is a story of a six-year-old, back home from 





s first day at school, who asked, ‘‘ Where did I come 

ror Mother?’’ ‘‘This is it,’’ decided Mother and 
I t the and bees. As she concluded, the 
ngs rel ‘I was just wondering; the boy 
ront of me in school comes from Pennsylvania. ’’ 


O. M. Butterfield, ‘‘ Love Problems of Adoleseence’’ 


Contribut to Edueation, No. 768, New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939 : 8 In his ‘*‘Sexualethik,’’ (Berlin: Weg- 
rverlag, 1931 pp. 120-130), August Messer de- 
clares that the ‘‘ Pid igogik des Totsehweigens’’ must 
be replaced by the ‘‘Pidagogik der Wahrhaftigkeit’’ 
and ‘*die Erziehung zum reehten Schamgefiihl.’’ 


Act III, Scene V. Arthur Kutscher, the drama- 


tist’s biographer, characterizes this tragedy of adoles 
eenece as ‘‘tapfer’’ and ‘‘el renhaft.’’ See ‘‘ Frank 
Wedekind: Sein Leben und seine Werke’’ (Vol. I, 
Miinchen: Miller, 1922, pp. 248-249 The play has 


French, English, Hun- 
(Ibid., 


been trat slated and produced in 
Danish, Duteh, and Japanese 


irian, Russian, 
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other is surely on a different plane from mere pro: 
cuity, and promiscuity itself from prostitution” 
39). 
omitted an index because “this is a subject which 


Nevertheless, he states that he deliberately 


is particularly important should be seen as a whole, 
and I have no desire to facilitate matters for any who 
might wish to look up points in isolation” (p. vi 
In short, peeping Toms are not encouraged. \) 
3ibby is liberal with specimen questions (without 
indicating precise answers) and with briefly annotated 
bibliographies. Occasionally he introduces a refresh- 
ing expression for an overworked term, ¢.g., “se: 
platonic caressing” (p. 144) for petting. 

Virtually the same ground is covered by two other 
English experts, Eustace Chesser, M.D., and Zoi 
Dawe, in “The Practice of Sex Education,” a “plain 
guide for parents and teachers.” About two thirds 
of the book consists of general anatomy and physi 
ology of the human being, as well as botany, ento- 
mology, and zoology. The reader will quickly discern 
that this book belongs to the bird-and-bee school ot 
sexual pedagogy. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find human copulation treated vaguely and with much 
less detail than canine copulation. This does not ex 
actly coincide with the authors’ contention that in- 
struction “in a frank, friendly fashion” is “the key 
note of the correct and enlightened parental attitud: 
towards the sex problems of childhood” (p. 24). 
Aside from the clear drawings, specimen lessons, and 
the consciously simplified style for the benefit of par 
ents and elementary-school teachers, there are no other 
pedagogical devices. Birth control and venereal dis 
eases, in deference to the “children of this tender age” 
(p. 205), not Dr. and Miss 
Dawe supply neither an index nor an explanation for 


are treated. Chesser 
the omission. 

Anyone at home in the field of sex education is 
aware of Benjamin C. 
pecially his “High Schools and Sex Edueation” and 
“Parents and Sex Education.” In a Publie Affairs 
Pamphlet, “How Can We Teach about Sex?” Dr. 
Gruenberg advances sensible suggestions for the home 


Gruenberg’s contributions, es 


and endeavors to interpret the school’s sex-education 
program to parents. He argues that there is today 
no real opposition to sex education, whether on the 
part of parents, schoolmen, or the church (including 
the Catholic). This, it would seem, is too glossy a 
picture. 

Probably the most practical handbook for sex edu- 
cation on all educational levels, from the elementary 
through the junior college, is “Units in Personal and 
Human Relations,” by Lillian L. Biester, William 
Griffiths, and N. O. Pearee, M.D., all associated with 
the Educational Services of the Minnesota State De- 
This is a simple, effective syl- 


partment of Health. 























bus with a generous allotment of teaching aids— 
ssaries, tests, bibliographies, first-rate drawings, 
The scope is all-inelusive, and, consequently, 
broader than that covered by the conventional “sex 
ieation’: heredity, social relations (i.e., dating), 
rriage (including nox prima, p. 202)—in short, 
early everything with the exception of birth control, 
nformation on which is banned by Minnesota law 

pp. 150, 203). 

That the term “sex education” may be on its way 
out, to be replaced by a broader and less terrifying 
designation, is evident from the title of the volume 

ist discussed as well as from the American Social 
Hygiene Association’s pamphlet, “Edueation for Per- 
sonal and Family Living,” a report recently prepared 
by the ASHA’s edueation committee and edited by 
Jacob A. Goldberg. In fact, this statement of the 
principles of sex education for all teaching levels ad- 
mits that “the use of the term ‘sex education’ may 
create undesirable attitudes among the students” (p. 


7). The report, which also appears in the June, 


1948, issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene, urges 
the speedy extension of education for personal and 
family living, and “delay and procrastination will but 
tend to aggravate various unwholesome social situa- 
tions—delinqueney, divorce, disturbances in society 
and of personalities” (p. 15). There are helpful lists 
of references for further reading. 

From Hawaii comes a book with an extraordinary 
title and unusual content, “VD Manual for Teachers,” 
by Samuel D. Allison (director, Bureau of Venereal 
Diseases, Board of Health), June Johnson (school 
health education administrator, Board of Health), and 
colleagues. The authors start with the premises that 
VD education must be preventive, rather than cura- 
tive, and that the edueation of teachers in this field 
must precede that of the taught. The aims and meth- 
ods of VD edueation, detailed data on the various dis- 
eases, and plentiful teaching aids constitute the content 
of this book. “The logical and recommended way to 
teach VD in a school program is as a topic in a unit on 
communicable disease in a science or health course” 
(p. 46), contend the authors. In addition, it is also 
possible to correlate this instruction with activities in 
other subjects, beginning with the junior high school. 
In history, for example, “the spread of syphilis 
throughout the world ean be diseussed along with the 
travels of Columbus, Magellan, and other explorers” 
(p. 48). The optimistic authors state that “greater 
co-operation is needed from the public if we are to 
sueceed in the fight against these serious menaces to 
our community health” (p. 77), but somehow overlook 
suggesting a public-relations program to convince 
those who might object to such instruction in the 
schools. 
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To keep the public informed of progress in VD con 
trol since the war years, as well as to gain friends for 
present and future control programs, two physicians 
in the U. S. Publie Health Service, R. A. Vonderlehr 
and J. R. Heller, Jr., have collaborated in writing 
“The Control of Venereal Disease.” This report high- 
lights the medical treatments of the various diseases 
and emphasizes the role of edueation in eombatting 
the spread of VD. Warn the authors, 


It would be most dangerous to believe that penicillin has 
provided for all time the means to achieve control of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. Yet this could be the outcome 
if the germs of gonorrhea and syphilis do not establish 
a tolerance to the mold extract, and if people generally 
can be induced to limit promiscuous sex contacts. Should 
there be no limitation of these contacts and should the 
public assume that the availability of penicillin offers 


complete freedom to indulge in licentiousness, it is quite 
within the realm of probability that venereal disease 
rates will increase materially. In that event, the physical 
impairment from venereal disease will only be a small 
fraction of the damage these diseases caused a few years 
ago. In other words, more people will get gonorrhea and 
syphilis more often, but fewer than ever before will have 


serious complications (pp. 65-66 


Up-to-date information on VD campaigns may be 
found in “Recent Developments in Army and Civilian 
Health Programs,” the May, 1948, issue of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene. One major article deals with 
social hygiene in the UMT, another with a regular 
army unit, and a third with the use of penicillin in 
civilian VD programs. “Social Hygiene in a Boys’ 
Club” is a pamphlet designed to furnish club leaders 
with “authoritative information so that they may be 
prepared to deal intelligently with the social hygiene 
problems [e.g., VD, homosexuality, nocturnal emis- 
sions] that arise in their clubs” (p. 2). 

There are several recent books of sex instruction 
written expressly for the younger generation. Cyril 
Bibby’s well-illustrated “How Life Is Handed On” 
is a simple handbook for the small fry. It contains 
valuable information and employs Latin terminology 
for the words which precocious youngsters are wont to 
designate by Anglo-Saxon equivalents, especially those 
vowels that are replaced by asterisks in Erie Part- 
ridge’s “Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English.” For moppets with scholarly bents, there 
are annotated bibliographies, “things to do,” a film 
list, a glossary, and—wmirabile dictu!—not one but two 
indexes. Unintentional naivete creeps inte the list of 
suggested activities. Mr. Bibby remarks, “It is al 
ways more interesting to do things than just to read 
about them. So here are some things you can do for 
yourself at home or at school.” Then follows “a list 
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of things that a human being can do: breathe, teed, 
speak, hear, excrete, move, think, smell, grow, re- 
produ e” (p. 121). 

Teen-agers have the choice of three new sources of 
nformation. “Understanding Sex,” by Lester A. Kir- 
kendall, director of the Association for Family Living, 

a lucid, concise, and illustrated description of the 
process of maturation and of the various types of 
male-female relationships. “Teen Days,’ by Mrs. 
I'rances B. Strain, who has several books on this sub- 
ject to her eredit, offers more than sex education: 
recreation, vocational guidance, dating, and other mat- 
ters of interest to young people. The approach is 
normal and wholesome, and the style is natural but 
sans “jive” talk. VD and advanced sex information 
are omitted. The revised edition of Roy E. Dicker- 
son’s “So Youth May Know,” which is subtitled 
“Sex Edueation for the Teen-Age” on the dust jacket 
and “Sex Edueation for Youth” on the title page, 
seems better suited for the latter, particularly those 
in the early twenties. The content, in addition to the 
conventional material, includes the subjects of heredity 
and VD. ‘The motivation is religious and moral, but 
there is little self-consciousness or prudery (p. 92). 
Unlike other premarriage manuals, there are no details 
on coitus. 

To a small extent this omission is rectified in “When 
You Marry,” by Evelyn M. Duvall, secretary of the 
National Council on Family Relations, and Reuben 
Ilill, associate protessor of sociology at Iowa State 
College. This book contains orientation on sex edu- 
eation, with some stress on VD and birth control. 
For the most part, however, it is a textbook on the 
sociology of marriage. Ernest W. Burgess, professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, contributes 
an appreciative foreword. The pros and cons of 
birth control are presented by Herbert Yahraes in the 
recently issued Publie Affairs Pamphlet, “Planning 
Your Family.” The author coneludes that planned 
parenthood is essential for the future of the com- 
munity and he suggests some ways and means. 

And now to the Kinsey report. A full, fair, and 
just review of this 800-page statistical analysis of the 
American male’s sexual experiences, within the limited 
confines of this review article, is an impossibility. 
Furthermore, with so much already published and 
said, additional remarks may appear superfluous. 
Nonetheless, a few statements will not be out of place. 
“Sexual Behavior in the Human Male,” by Alfred C. 


13 Hoffmann (op. cit., p. 335) objects to sex educa- 
tion via publications: ‘‘Die Belehrung soll dem Kinde 
miindlich erteilt werden. Gedruckte Unterweisungen ihm 
in die Hand zu geben, kann nicht empfohlen werden; 
denn diese sind ein toter Buchstabe, der leicht im 
schlimmen Sinne aufgefasst wird.’’ 
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Kinsey, professor of zoology at Indiana University, 
and Wardell B. Pomeroy and Clyde E. Martin, re. 
search associates at the university, “represents ay 
attempt to accumulate an objectively determined body 
of fact about sex which strictly avoids social or mora] 
interpretations of the fact” (p.5). This tome, which 
is based on carefully controlled personal interviews 
with 5,300 white males, is the first in the series of 
volumes on the sexual habits of Americans. After a 
150-page interpretation of the research techniques 
employed, the authors examine statistically, and with 
concrete details, all forms of sexual behavior, inelud- 
ing many which are rarely brought to the attention of 
the nonmedical public. Sex education, as such, re- 
ceives scant treatment (pp. 440-447), being reserved 
for special study in a subsequent volume. One pas- 
sage is especially deserving of quotation: 

Many ... women, including some high-school biology 
teachers, believe that the ninth- or tenth-grade boy is 
still too young to receive any sex instruction when, in 
actuality, he has a higher rate of outlet and has already 
had a wider variety of sexual experience than most of 
his female teachers ever will have. Whether there should 
be sex instruction, and what sort of instruction it should 
be, are problems that lie outside the scope of an objective 
scientific study; but it is obvious that the development 
of any curriculum that faces the fact will be a much 
more complex undertaking than has been realized by 
those who think of the adolescent boy as a_ beginner, 
relatively inactive, and quite capable of ignoring his 
sexual development (p. 223). 


As a source of information on hush-hush matters, the 
Kinsey report?‘ qualifies as an adult text of sex edu- 
‘ation, although some of the content will prove to be 
rather rough for the sensitive. However, the spirit 
of scientific detachment’ reigns throughout. Bona- 
fide students will be interested in the complete text, 
especially the methodology, the graphs and tables, and 
the 20-page bibliography. All others will undoubtedly 
make use of the 15-page, analytical index. It is note- 
worthy that, as late as the week of July 4, the Kinsey 
report was Number 2 on the list of national best 
sellers. 

One of the direct and immediate results of the pub- 
lication of the Kinsey report was the appearance of 
commentaries thereon. Although produced in a 

14 For an evaluation from the religious viewpoint, see 
Information Service (Department of Research and Edu- 
eation, Federal Council of the Churehes of Christ in 
America), XXVII, 15, April 10, 1948, pp. 1-3. The 
methodology of the report has been appraised by Jacob 
Goldstein and Nicholas Pastore in the Journal of 
Psychology, 26: 347-362, 1948. 

15 According to Marynia Farnham, M.D., ‘‘. . . it 
is a courageous attempt to approach with objectivity 
and scientific dispassion the aspect of human behavior 
most tangled and distorted by prejudice and super- 
stition,’’ ‘‘Why Americans Buy the Kinsey Report,’’ 
United Nations World, II, 6, July, 1948, p. 48. 
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wry, “Sex Habits of American Men,” edited by 
Albert Deutsch, newspaper health columnist, shows 
of the earmarks ot a “quickie.” This book, 


i it 


«hich eonsists of contributions by specialists of the 

libre of Joseph K. Folsom of Vassar, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn of Harvard, and Robert J. Havighurst of the 
University of Chicago, provides critical and apprecia- 

ve interpretations of the report. The article on sex 
education, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the 
Child Study Association of America, carries but 
easual comment on the Kinsey report. In fact, 
despite the respectable number of appended notes, 
the book lacks specifie page references to the re- 
port under discussion. A desirable addition to this 
symposium would have been a statement by Kinsey 
or one of his colleagues on the aptness of the com- 
ments of the various experts. 

“About the Kinsey Report,” edited by Donald P. 
Geddes and Enid Curie, is made up of observations by 
11 experts: Erich Fromm, the psychoanalyst; Robert 


M. Maelver of Columbia; Benjamin C. 
the writer on sex education; and others. The com- 


Gruenberg, 


ments, on the whole, are not as specific as those in 
the Deutsch symposium. Mr. Geddes believes that the 
Kinsey report “will go down in history with such 
important and influential books as Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital, Darwin’s Origin of Species, and Adam 
Smith’s The Wealth of Nations” (p. 17). 

Several thoughts come to mind as one peruses the 
literature on sex education. In the first place, there 
is very little that can be classified as research,’® but 
very much that comes under the heading of opinion. 
Not many writers are concerned with the problem of 
overemphasis or overexaggeration’’? in sex education, 
or with the effects of inadequate instruction and dis- 
semination of incorrect information. Those who seem 
to expect wonders from sex instruction in the schools 
should reflect upon Bigelow’s remark: “. . . like edu- 
cation in general, special sex-education cannot pos- 
sibly do more than help the individual prepare to face 
the problems of life.”!8 Whatever else sex education 
may set out to accomplish, it must not overlook the 
basie duty of building healthy attitudes toward mar- 
riage and the propagation of the race.’® 

16 Neither the first nor the second edition (in prepara- 
tion) of the ‘‘Eneyclopedia of Educational Research,’’ 
edited by Walter S. Monroe, contains an article on sex 
education. 

17 Cf., F. W. Foerster, ‘‘Schule und Charakter’’ (14th 
edition, Ziirich: Schulthess, 1920), pp. 118-121. 

18 Op. cit., p. 1. 

19**The peoples of Western civilization, so various in 
many respects, have for many years had this in com- 
mon—a growing disinclination to reproduce the 
species;’’ ‘*The inducements to parenthood, whatever 
they may be, seem to grow less insistent as we advance 
in the ways of Western civilization.’’ G. F. MeCleary, 
M.D., ‘‘Why Does Homo Sapiens Reproduce?’’ Hib- 
bert Journal, XLVI, 3, April, 1948, pp. 239, 241. 
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‘*Bureau of Lectures, Forums, and Discussion Groups.’’ 
Bulletin. Pp. 48. Extension Division, University of 
Alabama. 1948. 

A list of available speakers and discussion leaders with 
topies for discussion which civic groups and organizations 
may engage. 

o 

Cote, Luetta. Psychology of Adolescence. Pp. xv + 
650. Rinehart and Company, New York 16. 1948. 
$4.00, 

Third Edition; first published in 1956 
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Fox, LoRENE K. The Rural Community and Its School. 
Pp. xi+ 233. King’s Crown Press, Morningside 
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e 
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are invited to investigate our listed 
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College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
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The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.” 
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A collection of pamphlets aimed at answering the great 
number of requests received each year from teach¢ rs con. 
cerning organized labor. Information is given for obtain. 
ing three 16 mm. sound films and other useful material 
without charge for the classroom. A 


WEBSTER, HARVEY C. (editor). 
bridge by Thomas Hardy. 
and Company. 1948, $0.50. 
One in the series of Rinehart Editions. 
has been written by the editor. 
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The Mayor of Caster. 


Pp. xii+338. Rinehart 


The introduction 
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Know. Pp. xvi+256. 
way, New York 1. 1948. $3.00. 

A guide to the various phases of marriage for young 
people about to marry. Foreword by Abraham Stone, M.D 
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Pp. xiv+304, Rinehart and Company. 1948, 
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